
ing, fighting, singing, shouting, ever 
ready, never beaten. 

He bears our hopes without worry¬ 
ing about our fears, first rate fight- 
.ig man, first rate famiiy man, cer¬ 
tain to endure to the end, and to 
make that end what his country 
would have it, if flesh and blood 
jcould make that possible. 


better able to carry a heavier burden 
than many of the others. 

It is a better rifle too than any of 
the others, shoots further, and car¬ 
ries more bullets in the magazine. 
In a hot corner it Is often a great 
thatter to be able to send in a few 
more shots without reloading than the 
other fellow^! 

The following list of the. rifles in 
use on all sides—^tke Canadian Ross 
is in most respects equal to the Brit¬ 
ish weapon, using the same cart-jj 
ridges—will be interesting: '■ 


nuisance to some of ye men in the 
wet trenches. “Some/ot the men of 
the Highland regiiMnts,” he adds, 
“take off their kiim and boots and 
stockings, and lark/about in the mud 
and water like sAoolboys, and for 
greater convenience some even cut 
their greatcoats short to the knees.” 

But the greatpoat is Government 
property, and h^ to be carried along, 
either on the person, or in the knap- 
.■^acks, though fiiext to his weapons, 


KAISER A LOSER IN RUIN OF 
GERMAN STEAMSHIP LINE.' 


, There are not many who know that 
the captitre of certair^ ships of the 
IVoermnnn Line, recently announced, 
'was a direct blow at the pocket of the 
Emperor William. 

Until a few years ago the Woer- 
mann Line was a private enterprise 
of the Woerman family, but on the 


Shbts in 
Magazine 


Rifle 

Great Britain..Lee Enfield .303 

Germany.Man ser 

France.'.Lebel .315 

Russia.Nagant 

Aust^.Mannlicher 95 

Belgium.Mauser 

By the way, the nonsense published'' 
in some of the United States papers 
about some of our men going into the 
war with sporting guns, or "nothing 
but Colt's revolvers,” because of a 
^ack of regulation rifles, was invented 
for the occasion—pure falsehoods, 
through and through! 

We were short of pretty nearly 
everything, having had no intention 
of going to war with anyone, but 
Britain never committed the crime of 
sending • unarmed, or insufficiently 
armed, mqn to stand before the fully 
equipped and well prepared armies 
of Germany. 

Entrenching Tool. 

Soldiers geherally find it their first 
duty on the field of war to dig them¬ 
selves in. The speed with which the 
scorpions of Mexico dig themselves 
out, and with whlcn some of the llt- 
tler brothers of the bear can burrow 
into the soil when hostilities threaten, 
is little short of miraculous. 

Man has taken to living above .and 
not below ground, and burrows only 
when ‘he has to.’ He has to get into 
hiding somewhere, underground if no 
other cover is available when artil¬ 
lery miles away fling great canisters 
full of wide-flying bullets at him, or 
when hostile riflemen get sight of 
him. Quick firing death it is folly to 

Even the poor stolid officer-driven 
Germans refused to do it. after the 
first week or two of the present war. 
And since brutal officers generally 
fade away rapidly in active engage¬ 
ments, the men are no longer driven 
like beasts to the slaughter, but dig 
holes to hide in as do our soldiers. 

But that means an addition to Mr. 
Atkins’ burden. Ho has to carry an 
entrenching tool and its handle. The 
Canadian Implement is heart shaped, 
like the old-fashioned shovels, still 
used in many parts of the country. 

Like the article in Goldsmith’s 
poem:— 

“ - contrived a double debt to pay 

A bed by night, a chest of drawjirB 
by day”-^ . ' f , 

It does double duty. It -js a first 

r!8,''’h2«”‘i.‘'S';d3S,'oTftrS;S 

forms a shield for the ^rifleman’s face, 
'having an aperture in its centre for 


Weight 
9'Albs 


9'A lbs 
9 lbs 
8y.lbs< 
S lbs’ 


!r the order ie 
1 a serious dlffi 
correspondent 
unwilling and 


ON PERSON. 


peror investlRg a'*la,rge ^orttion of 
his savings^ i^dhis veraferosperous 
(Concern. ''fF?-' -^F 

y'i He has no% lost that ^fcportion of 
mis -money 'Khich is represented in 
the captured vessels, and also no 
doubt the exclusive privilege which 
;this line had for trading with what 
have been Gornuin Colonies in Africa. 


it Isifthe heaviest 'of a\l his physical 
burdens. 

Ta'his bolt tlm doldiet attaches hlSj 
cantos covered water., hottld oA.Tbe' 
right ; side, on Ttis left a haveifsaclfj 
for? rations. 

The- allowance of food issued to 
the soldier on- field service is the 
result 'of the most elaborate and care¬ 
ful experiment. The essential points 
are tq combine 'the maximum food 
value suitable for the hm'd. work in 
hand, vlth the miniinum'of bulk and 
weight Subject to slight vaHatlon-s, 
the fo lowing may he iaken as. a .ty'. 
pical. laify ration tpArdoi^pn 


to far back(^s,]gll Europeans in 
FivA i)nade’’cl<vthos'for themseire# 
of pieces of very fine brown cali- 
whlcli was .subsequently named. 


.1 lb. 
.1 lb. 
. 2 ^ 07 .. 






LlCAHEIIlb 


I ISKpeiitments have shown that on a 
i dle^ of • this nature troops can Stand 
. any amount of hard work. , ' . 

; ,.jDn his back is the knapsack con¬ 
taining waterproof sheet, 2 pairs 
' sc^ks, me.ss tins, knife, fork, spoon, 
cifmb, hairbrush, toothbru.Ah,' soa.p, 
tdwel, "housewife,” shirt, razor, 
' stlaving-bfush. etc. 

I / In the left front corner of his coat 
! lie has a first cid dressing, medi- 
pUed bandage.s, etc. 

{ Our photograph.s from • the Tllus- 
ftrated London News show exactly 
.low Tommy bears his daily burden. 

The great thing is that cheerfully 
1 and uncomplainingly he goes on bear- 




HAiJ 

acinous 


Battle Fields. 


EQUIPMENT. 


rom its colour, khaki. "Hob.son- 
obson,” that priceless glossary of 
olloquial Anglo-Indian words and 
hrases, tells us under Khakee (vul- 
arly kharki or kharkee): "This was 
ne colour of the uniform worn by 
eme of the Punjab regiments at the 
lege of Delhi, and became very po- 
ular in the army generally during 
le campaigns of 1857-58, being ad- 
pted as a convenient material by 
lany other corps.” 

Gubbins’s "Mutinies in Oudh” (ac- 
erding to "Hob.son-Jobson”) des- 
ribes how the soldiers of Lucknow 
yed their uniforms a light brown or 
ust colour with a mixture of black 
nd red office inks: and Cave Brown 
1 his book "Punjab and Delhi" speaks 
f its introduction in place of the 
jd uniform which gave the British 
jldler the name of Lai Coortee Wal- 


The Khaki Ressalah or Meerut 'Vol- 
nteer Horse had many stirring ad- 
entures and won considerable re¬ 
own in the mutinies cl 1S57-E8. “It 
as been decided,” , ruiis' a Madras 
rovernment Order of February 18, 
S59. "th.-at the full dress will be of 
ark blue clotE made up, not like the 
anic, but as the native ungreekah 
angarkha), and set off with red pip- 
igs. The undress clothing will be 
ntirely of khaki.” 

Apart from its serviceableness, 
haki did not catch in brambles so 
luch as other stuffs and, in the old 
ioneering days, was thus a most 
esirable material. As a useful col- 
ur-scheme, inconspicuous and easily 
lending with other objects in the 
indscape, khaki obtained ready re- 
sgnition. Batteries were painted in 
haki. which, being similar in colour 
) the roads of the country, rendered 
le vehicles invisible. 

Perhaps the earliest distinguished 
atron of khaki was the Amir of 
fghanistan, who in 1878 attended a 
urbar wearing a khaki suit, edged 
'ith gold, and the well-known Her- 

Heavier Rifle. 

The British rifle is heavier than 
lat in use by some others of the 
venty millions of men, now engagec 
t trying to defeat one another in 
lurope, only by a pound and a 
uarter or so, and possibly his food 
nd training make the British soldier 
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At Vhesent tlie whole burden of 
Empirq is borne upon the should-. 
J ers of the Bri'-.lsh soldier and sailor! 

That Us to say, if he falls under his 
task, or falls in his resistance to 
those aiming at its destruction, the 
wjole wondertul structure falls in 

Dlploi^iacy, * commerce, financial 
prowess jSo their part, chiefly in sus¬ 
taining a^d /backing him up. But all 
said and (jon'e, the fate of the British 
Empire, gfeatest, most beneficent 
organizaljoh the world has known. 
Is bound,'up with the success or fail¬ 
ure of oiir navy and army. 

Defeatj^ould mean ruin, despair in 
Cagiada, /fee bending under the bru¬ 
talities Of German military rule, the 
loss of nationality, a descent from 
light to jilarkness. The ebabs of the 
ensuing idestruction for ail the'com- 
, po'n’ent parts of the Brifish Empire 
wo cans'.ot tneasurW-who have not 
seen rajrlshed Belgium, or the por¬ 
tions of^rance, the barbaric ruffians 
are still jjermitted to over-rUn. | 

Cheer , indomitable, -quick, though 
stubbori ly devoted to his day’s duty, 
the sold ler of the- Empire probably 
thinks 1 ttle of the de.stinies, he is 
working , out. He is out to "do his 
bit,” well as ever he can, to “smash 
everlastnigly those beastly' hounds” 
of Germans, many of whom he re¬ 
spects aa fighters, though he loathes 
their works as traitorous looters anci 
ravagers. 

The burden he is most concerned 
about is that on his heart — the home, ' 
the wife, the' little ones, or the sad 
eyed mpther and patient-faced father. 
As he thinks of country and Empire, i 
his thoughts trave: baoi,. tc them. | 
With them is lodged his conception i 
of what'a man loves best in life. From ; 
them h,e grew to the higher thought 
of his country, for which a man would 
willingly dare death. 

As a rule soldiers are not revenge¬ 
ful. Death is given and taken in the 
trenches or charges as part of the 
great business. But siovee they are 
human they are stirred to vigorous 
action ^y such things 


proof, not very easily soiled, as nearly 
invisible as may be, does not on the 
day’s Journey subtract anything from 
its undoubted weight. 

But the British soldier does not go 
far in a country infested by hostiles 
before he finds himself becoming 
thankful that the old tight fitting 
scarlet clothing of the British army, 
which made him the most uncom¬ 
fortable, and most conspicuous of’all 
soldiers, has been displaced by the 
mud coloured, but neat looking stuff 
with which he is now clad. 

Origin of the Khaki. 

A very good account of the khaki, 
which has suddenly became the most 
prevalent fashion in the clothing of 
real men, is given in the first number 
of “Khaki,” the magazine designed 
especially for the men Jn the battle¬ 
lines, and their friends. 

The writer remarks that—curj- 
nnsly enough, this colour, which now 
mean.s so much to us, is, like man¬ 
kind itself, drawn froni "the dust of 
the ground." It could not, indeed, 
have a lowlier or a humbler origin. 
Khaki is a Hindustani word, derived 
from the Persian word khak, mean¬ 
ing “earth” or "dust." 


Murder ( 
“During o 


r bayonet charges 
i shot in the thieh. I was 
near him at'the time, and tried to 
get hiw on my back; but he was too 
heavy,; and two machine guns being 

turne(^;on us, -- asked me to leave 

him for a little, and come for him 
when 5t got darker. I made him as 
comfortable as possible and- gave him 
my w^er bottle. His wound was not 
really-dangerous. When darkness 
had sCt in three of us c/ept to where 
he layi I called softly to him, but 
no repfy, and then going to the spot 
we wefe horror-struc^ to find the p'oor 
fellow ■dead with a portion of bayonet 
protruding from hife head. He had 
been discovered wotinded by the Ger¬ 
mans, and the fiends stabbed him in 
f if teen-.jPlaces; ajjd one of his ears 
was cui(! clean of^ and a slip of paper 
which was pinnfed to liis tunic bore 
the follb'wing inscription:—■ 

Haffi taken as memento one o.* 
your frjond ears to kompar with an 
ordinal^ donkie. English haff long 
ear, loi^ leg, small head, no brains. 
No room for it. Damd fulls. We 
kill thejr all. See. 

Herman. 

I have kept this souvenir of sav¬ 
agery, as' it seems incredible that 
men on the field of battle should find 
time to gloat over a fallen foe in this 
Worse than wild Indian fashion.” 

It is'too much to expect of mortal 
men that there should 'never be re¬ 
prisals.'tor this sort of thing. And 
unhappily—however much we would 
like to (discount stories of mutilations, 
violations, child murders, church de¬ 
structions—there is so much that is' 
true of German atrocity, that Tommy 
Atkins,finds the burden almost un¬ 
bearable at times. 

' The Curse of Eden. 

What bothers him most, however, 
is the burden Adam’s fall loaded him 
with, the bother about clothes! 

When you have to carry your whole 
wardrobe, and Its appurtenances of 
brushes, polish, blacking, mending kit 
about with you all the time, you be¬ 
gin -to have serious thoughts about 
the fall from primeval simplicity and 
grace. Then you realise that man 
Is really not a snail to carry all his 
possessions always on his back, even 
though soldiers do a whole lot of 
creeiflng about. 

Sixty pounds is quite a weight to 
bear, ■ as a long day’s march makes 
abundamly clear. 

Tlilfc fact that the outer clothing is 
lifDOUi the best possible, fairly water- 


Cross Country Hunting With 
Armored Autos. 


Probably the most exciting of all 
forma of warfare is graphically de- 
cribed by a war correspondent, who 
quite unexpeetedly drove a British 
armored automobile in a mad rush 
after a German machine across vil¬ 
lainously bad country. 

A dozen leather-clad 
French and 
a near-by farmhouse, 
score of soldiers 
goggles. 

A few rods down the road six 
armored motor-cars were waiting, 
and a minute later five motors were 
humming, while four men, besides 
tlie driver, piled into each car, dis¬ 
appearing through little doors cut in 
the xear, immediately under the Max- 
im.e, which peeped out a few inches 
from the half-inch steel plating. 

The .si.xtli car stood motionless, and 
a .British captain hailed the lieuten- 

“Here, lieutenant, you take the last 
car. Hatton is down with fever, 
i'ou drive, don’t you?” And without 
waiting for the answer the 
crawled into his steel 

A command is a 
though yoiir superior rushes 
practically certain 
after the 


nized hero. 

Start of Auto Chase. 

The sixth car still waited, and 
meanwhile — 

The lieutenant looked sheepish, 
then swore. He had never driven a 
■car and didn't know the difference 
between change- of spaed and brak? 
levers. Still bis orders were form's! 
and he turned to me. An hour be¬ 
fore I had left my old Clement-Bay¬ 
ard after 125 miles of the worst roads 
France, mud eil^ri 


ONTi^ 

tenant’s explanatlon^|fii|»emed that 
German armored playing 

havoc in half a dozfflPWlages north 
of us, between La Bassee and Ar- 
mentleres, making their raids ac most 
unexpected hours, working their 
quick-firers, two to each car, against 
radiator, and an imp?!rm"ptu ‘scurry in i every living thing in sight—soldiers, 
a 40 horse-power armored Mercedes I inhabitants, and even cattle, 

—taken from the Germans and re- ! Like Thousand Tin Cans, 

fitted—on a very vague mission failed i ^s -■«% raced over the rough cob- 
to appeal to me. [ jumping in and out of mad- 

But the lieutenant looked so down- : holes and ruts, the roar of the power- 
cast and spoke so pathetically of ful motor was lost in the awful din 
ruined chances, spoiled career, etc., j at, banging metal, as if a thousand 
that I gave in, squeezed through the 1 tin cans were dancing a mad Jig be- 
door, followed by the now elated offi- | hind us. 

cer and two "Tommies” to work tho I One of the soldiers, leaning over 
Maxims, and glancing througn tl.e i my shoulder, shouted in my ear. that 
silt over the steering-wheel, started he thought "the hind left tire, sir. 
off with a jerk after the otner five was a bit worn, and going as we are, 
cars, now gray specks on the long I sir, should it blow up we might, be 
stretch of road ahead. delayed!” 

Between jolts I listened to tha lieu- I "Delayed! Heavens, ma,af we’d 


IN POCKETS. 


Finest Riders 


and Fighters 
World/ 


In the 


the muzzle of the gun. and being 
made of specially hardened st^l. 

Most men shoot a little bette^ with 
a rest, and the protection of the steel 
shield will comfort the nerves of 
many new to the m.m-huntirife busi¬ 
ness. At anyrate a soldier must have 
a digging tool in such a war 'a.s this. 

His bayonet is no longer a triangu¬ 
lar rapier, as was his father’s thirty 
years ago. It is a fairly heavy knife, 
something less than a foot! Ibng, use¬ 
ful for many things, and a v-ery ugly 
weapon at the end of a nine pound 
rifle, with the thrusting 'poyver jf a 
150 pound man behind it. 

That the soldier carries at his side 
in a broad leathern belt. Other belts 
support his haversack and ;his knap- 
saak. Ammunition lie carries in 
pouches about his chest. 

A Soldier’s Smallwares. 

An officer in the Scots Greys, who 
has arrived m the East of Scotland 
on the sick list, states that clothes 
on the lower limbs, seem to be a 


The recent brilliant charge of the 
Russian cavalry on the eastern bat¬ 
tlefield added more honors to the 1 
Qossacks, who are undoubtedly among 
the finest mounted troops in the 

The origin of these Cossacks is un¬ 
certain. Some authorities contend 
that they are the descendants of the 
Tartars who, during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centurie.s. swept over 
Russia and the greater part of Central 
Europe. 

In face and figure, however, they 
bear little or no resemblance to the 
Tartars,, for their features are regu¬ 
lar and their bodies tall and slender 
rather than short and stocky; indeed, 
they are probably of as pure Slavic 
blood as any people in Russia. 

One theory is that they are the 
descendants of the Scythians record¬ 
ed in Holy Scripture who were' more 
than a match for the armies of Dar¬ 
ius and other great kings of antiquity. 
Another is that they are descended 
from runaway serfs who escaped into 
the wilderness froni Poland and Great 
Russia centuries ago. 

The Cossacks are a nation of horse¬ 
men and hereditary^arriors, and not 
a bod.v of merf <recifeted by ordinary 


methods. ’The Cossack and 
e are as inseparable as I' 
and his steed, and the chi 
tics of tke_ two peoples are 
ipects remarlcably similar, 
itructure of their society is i 
military, and'^he lands 
Whey live are held by them 
condition of military service; in place 
of ordinary taxation, their able-bodied 
men and their horses are always at 
the disposal of the government. 

Daring Band of Warriors. 

Virtually every male Cossack who 
- has attained the age of eighteen years 
,and is physically fit must serve the 
iCzar in a military capacity for 
period of twenty years. Of that ter 
:of service, three yejirs are spent 
drill, twelve in active service wlie 
ever required, and five in the ai'n 
reseiwe. 

The government furnishes arms, 
but the Cossacks furnish their own 
horses. The Cossack horse is a small, 
wiry animal, a mere pony beside the 
usual cavalry charger, yet man : ' 

horse can coyer greater distances __ 
smaller rations without breaking 
down than any cavalry in the world. 

There are ten tribes, or volskos, 
spread along the frontiers from the 
river Don through the Caucasus, the 
steppes of the Volga and the Ural 
rivers, Turkestan, and Siberia to the 
Pacific Ocean. The magnificent do¬ 
main of Siberia Itself, which is much 
larger than the United States, was 
'(he present of the Cossacks to Rus- 
' sia; for the greater part of it was 
piored and much of it actually 
quered in the 16th century by a hfe-nd 
of these daring warriors under the 
outlaw Yermak, who restored himself 
to favor at Moscow by turning 
his conquests to the Czar. 


The famous hoax of the first 
weeks of war, when a body of Rus- 
; Sian soldiers said to number from 
, 100,000 to 200,000 men was reported 
to have circled around from Arch- 
. angel, landd in Scottish ports and 
been shipped through at ulaht to 
reinforce the British force in h'rance, 
; originated with Lord Kitchener hlm- 
: seif, according to a somewhat doubt- 
■ ful statement made by a British of¬ 
ficer to n correspondent of the Lon- 
I don Dally Dispatch. • 

' It is a noteworthy fact that al¬ 
though tlie myth spread like, wild¬ 
fire through the United Kingdom, 
with any number of witnesses to 
swear they had seen and talked to 


the Russians in their native lan¬ 
guage the press bureau did not issue 
an official contradiction for a long 

Tho Russian story, says the Brit¬ 
ish officer, was designed to Impress 
the German commanders in Belgium 
and northern France, and to keep 
them In fear of a surprise rather in 
the rear or on the western flank. 

It accomplished its purpose, for 
this dread was real among the Ger¬ 
man staff, and accounts to some 


extent for the retreat of Gen. von 
Kluok froni Paris. To give color to 
the report. Lord Kitchener is said 
to have caused 100 transports laden 
with sundry goods to be sent from 
Scottish ports to Archangel, after in¬ 
suring them in Holland. And when 
the British troops were moved from 
various points in Scotland and the 
north of England to the channel 
IJorts, he ordered the blinds of the 
trains to be lowered so as to arouse 
popular curiosity and speculation. 


Spring. 


It was spring, an’ the meadow park’s 

His sweet matin song o’er the plain, 
The days were all soft golden sun¬ 
light, 

Just touched wltli the shadows o’ 


And the long playin' shadows o’ 
evening. 

Curled soft in the hollows and 
sloughs, I 

The new moon a bright bit o’ silver. 
To its mate star, so brazenly woos. 

An’ the soft smellin* night o’ the^ 
springtime, I 

Pell darkly and cuddled us close,. ' 
The air was all heavy with sweetness. 
Like the heart of a budding rose. i 

I think when the Father is wantin’ i 
To whisper his love in our ear, ] 
He softens our hearts to His pleadin’ i 
By a night in the spring o’ the, 
year. 

EDNA JAQUES. 

Brier Crest, I 


break our blooming necks!”’ I shouted 
back. The lieutenant wouldn’t stop 
to change, however, and tried to con- 
sol-j me by pointing to a coffer under 
his feet, shrieking: "A surprise for 
them! Hand-grenades!” 

"By the smile on his face I saw 
he expected me to be pleased, so \ 
smiled in a sickly way and tried to 
slow down, but my torturer glanced 
reproachfully at me; and certain that 
my friends would speak well of me 
when they heard the fatal news, I 
rushed on again, eyes on the road, 
but my mind busy with that com¬ 
bination of a weak back tire and tlie 
boxful of bombs under my neighbor’s 
feet." 

To the driver’s great reli.ff there 
came an opportunity farther on to 
repair the doubtful tire, while tho 
lieutenant watched the road with his 
glasses. 

Forty-five Miles an Hour. 

"In five minutes I could see the 
Germans In front of me with the nak. 
ed eye, continued the correspondent. 
From a man's head they grew to a 
man’s size and then things began to,, 
happen. 

Through the narrow iriain'anB only 

street of F - we pofinded, th& 

speed Indicator registering forty-five 
miles, and as the few half burned 
farms rushed by us, the Wack faces 
of African troopers appeared cau¬ 
tiously at doors and windows, while 
threatening guns were lowered as tho 
tneoiored bands painted on our steel 
box flashed by. At times, as gutters 
were crossed, the wheels, rising in 
the air, fell back with a crash, while 
springs groaned and creaked, and the 
men behind clinging to the sides were 
jerked bodily to the floor. 

The llfeutenant sat on the floor of. 
the car, the box of hand-grenades be¬ 
tween his legs, arms clasped lovingly 
around it, and I remember wondering 
at the courage of the man, a Liver¬ 
pool clerk, used to dull office routine, 
rising to a heroic level at the first 
emergency. 

Immediately out of the village we 
saw the Germans 600 yards in front. 
Just at the crest of the hill, which we 
climbed after them without changing 
the gear. They were going their 
limit evidently, while we still had an¬ 
other five-mile increa.se in our motijr, 
and I gave it out. The machihft 
leapt forward Just as the German mi¬ 
trailleuse spoke. Two or three light 
shocks against the sloping armored 
front, and we veered over, to the side 
of the road, nearly going into the 
ditch as the wheels skidded over fee 
mud. 

Grenades Got Home. 

Our Maxims were useless to us. air^. 
no one thought of using rifle's at such 
a gait. Our only hope lay In over¬ 
taking the car ahead and praying 
that the tires, our only exposed parts, 
would hold. 

“Faster,” yelled the lieutenant. 

I ignored him, getting already ont 
of the engines all that had in them, 
and anyway we were now within 100 
yards of the German, and her quick- 
firer was beating a tattoo against th« 
steel shield In front of me. 

Seventy-five yards more—sixty— 
forty, and the German swerved from 
side to side, intent on keeping us be¬ 
hind him. So close our tires were 
safe, the firing angle being too great 
for the mitrailleuses in front, and as 
to ourselves nothing but a shell could 
pentrate the half-inch st%el plate, and 
the bullets glanced upward harmless¬ 
ly from the sloping front. 

Beading close to me, eyes glued to 
the slit, the lieutenant spoke. 

"Now's the time. When you see my 
arm fly past, put on the braVes 
hard. Stop ns short as you know 
how, for the fellow in front is going 
to stop shorter still.” 

A Whirl of Death. 

“A small of burning tinder came to 
my nostrils along with a warning cry 
of "Look sharp!” from the lieuten¬ 
ant. And so, more through Intuition, 

I felt his arm flash over my head, my 
whole weight was thrown on brake 
and clutch pedals, while the motor, 
released, turned crazily. 

The three grenades, dragging their 
short fuses, timed at five seconds, 
sailed true to their goal, over and in 
front of the onrushing Germans. I 
was too. busy straightening my own 
car, which, skidding from behind, 
leapt across the full width of the 
road at nearly a right angle, to no¬ 
tice exactly what occurred in front, 
but when we brought up hatd against 
a pile of crushed stone, which Pro¬ 
vidence had miraculously placed be¬ 
tween us and the ditch, the German 
car, not ten feet away, was Just end- 
■ing a "whirl of death" act and land¬ 
ing on its side, both front wheels 
smashed from under it. 

Out of the tangle we pulled five 
men. Ofre, J;he driver, his breast 
crushed by the steering wheel, was 
dead. Among the four others-Were 
broken arras and collar bonesi 

Such is the new “sport** at ths 
front! 
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At Last the Account of the 
Brilliant Victory at Ypres. 


Never has time turned a more 
brilliant page in the glorious his¬ 
tory of the British Army, than that 
on which was written in blood, the 
!, story of the days when it turned and 
met the out-numbering Germans, 
and turned their advance towards 
, Paris into a definite retreat. 

The following account of this piv- 
' otal engagement, which is perhaps 
to rank in future histories as one 
j . of the world’s turning points, is from 
the .pen of Mr. William Irwin, war 
correspondent' for the London Daily 
Mail! and some United States news- 
, papers. 

Up to that brief breathing spell 
when the British army shifted from 
its position on the Aisne to its new 
fighting ground on the western front. 
It had been engaged every day for 
seven weeks. 

Thei’e had been the attack at 
Mens, when its force, equivalent in 
: numbers to two army corps, found 
themselves attacked by four German 
corps and outflankeej on the left by 
(. another. 

„ There followed four days of a 
backward fight which every survlv- 
I Ing Tommy of the British expedit¬ 
ionary force remembers only as a 
confused kind of hell. By night 
they dropped on their faces to wake 
to the sound of guns, to the burst¬ 
ing of shells, to more marching, 
more action. By day the massed 
German lines poured in on them 
four deep. Rank after rank the 
British mowed them down, until the 
riflemen and machine gun men re¬ 
treated from very weariness of arm 
; and- horror of more killing. 

/ Empire’s Striking Force. 

'I'liero came after four days a little 
f respite, during which the English, for 
strategic reasons, continued their re- 
treat, fighting only rear- guard 
actions. There came, too ,a change 
( in the spirit of Tommy Atkins. This 
c was a professional army and a vet¬ 
eran army-—the only one on the line 
■—else the history of September, 1914, 

, might have to be written in other 
1 . ' terms. Splendidly equipped, trained 
e to'the minute, educated to the last 
i fi'ill in military science, the others— 
except for a few divisions of the 
-^.Krench—knew only the theoretical 
warfare of blank cartridges. The’ 
greater part of the English had faced 
balK cartridges in India or South 
f AfriCjr. 

They had the spirit of veterans. 

; .And like veterans they resented a 
, runaway fight. They began to mur- 
) mur; not over the dead left for the 
Gei'inans to bury, nor the wounded 
which choked the hospitals of Paris, 
nor their own prospect of annihila¬ 
tion. but against this kind of war¬ 
fare, which never let them stand and 
fight. Here It was that Field Mar¬ 
shal Sir John French went among 
■ his troops, refusing to let them rise. 
As they rested by the roadside he 
sat down with them, told them that 
If they would keep It up just a little 
, longer he would promise them a 
fight, 'Ihe mutterings died down, the 
army went on—backward. Again the 
• Germans pressed them; again there 
, was the ruthless, mechanical slaugh- 
„ ter of charging tight-locked lines, the 
, ghastly mowing down of machine 
guns, the tragedies of bursting shells. 

Officers Gave up Hope. 

It was the night of September 6 
now: the British army in its south¬ 
ward retreat had passed Paris; it 
halted to the southeast of the French 
. capital and made another stand. The 
ti blackness of despair lay that night 
i>ii the leaders of the British army. 

S \ Some of the staff officers have ad- 

f mitted since that they saw no way 
out;-..they hoped only to find n good 
foi' a last stand, ar,<l make: 
4 the niassacro cost the Gerrhans as 
ft dearly as possible. 

(? General French and his ebrps com- 
t, manders, clean fagged out, turned in 
f for a little sleep. At midnight a cou- 
" rier from the line awakened them. He 
was pale and shaken. The German 
B force to the north had got in touch 
with a new German force which had 
appeared from the east. They were 
i cut oft from the French army; the 

k jig was up. General French in his 
pajamas, his two corps commanders 
in their nightshirts, held a council by 
.^^e light of a smoking country lamp, 
french invented a way to meet the 
new movement, ordered dispositions 
I. ,; - accordingly and went back to bed. 

. That council of war, on the eve of 
, Ij’;-.September 7, 1914, one of the great 
» . . days in the history of the world, will 
furnish no theme for the battle 
painter of the future, who loves to 
■ trick out his historic figures in gilt 
‘ ' and gold lace! 

! . Von Kluck's Fatal Mistake. 

And in the morning French, who, it 
is said, has an uncanny sense for 
the mind of the enemy, felt a slack¬ 
ening of the attack on his front. 
Before the sun was high his aero¬ 
planes had reported that von Kluck, 
at his front, had faced east and was 
i moving away from Paris. French 
struck with all his force. The 
French army of Paris made their 
famous taxicab movement and struck 
also. - By night the German move- 

AVe know now the German plan of 
campaign, and have a better under¬ 
standing of this whole action at the 
Marne. That great western army of 
von Kluck. which had swept through 
Belgium, broken across the unforti- 
fled French frontier and thrust for- 
, Avard its cavalry outposts until the 

; Parisian Fire Department buried 

, Uhlans within the city limits—it was 

' never intended that this army should 

take Paris. That honor was for the 
Crown Prince, who was coming 
through Rheims from the northeast. 
Von Kluck was to dispose thorough- 
. ly o( the French and English on his 
front, to shift to the left and join the 
prince’s army at a point between 
Rheims and Paris. Then, down the 
I excellent Rheims-Paris road they 

, would inanch together to the in¬ 

vestment of the French capital. 
French and British Struck. 

J. Somewhere along the line von 
Kluck made his mistake. Either he 
\ . followed too closely the machine- 
j. made plan of the General Staff—this 
' is said to be the common German 
/ weakness in this war—or he under¬ 
rated his enemy. The British army, 

I I understand, leans to the latter 

! theory; and inde^ he would have 
been insane to make such a move as 
this, even in pursuance of a plan, 

' had he believed that he was leaving 
a really strong army on his flank. 
General French struck; the army of 
. ' Paris struck; more importantly, the 
' Whole. French line, from Switzerland 
.to, . Paris, pivoted on thn Vosges, 
moved up its reserve line and initlat- 
• ed a general attack. The new ,at- 
• tack took the Crown Prince on his 
front and left flank. Vnn 'Kluck 
fell back faster and faster; it was alt 
■ but annihilatioh for him. The Crown 
Prince and bis supporting armies to 
■ right and left fell back. The Avith- 
drawal became a retreat. . 

Great Day for France. 

That was the great day for France 
-that September 7. England’s 
greatest day was yet to come. That 
Northern France was a heaven of. 
glory and a hell of slaughter. That 
; day regiments and battalions did, the 
heroically impossible in such- hum- 
. bera that no special mention, no 
war -reports, no decorations, can cA-er 
i-ecognize or name them. That day 
a whole population of France’s fair- 
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est provinces cowered and ran or 
stood and died. That day the trans¬ 
ports of wounded choked every back 
trail, the dead sprinkled eA-ery 
forest in Northern France. No one 
will ever tell the full story. It would 
be like trying to write the history 
of a nation by telling the full life 
story of every individual in the na¬ 
tion. But this war, whatever account 
it holds against the future, can never 
hold another day so significant to 
France. Its infinite agonies were 
the birthpains of a new France. 
From it emerged the transformed 
French warior, not emotional but 
stolid, not mercurial, but determined; 
above ail, a warrior recovered from 
his old back-thought, his old, hidden 
fear, of the Prussian superman. 

Terrible Fifty Mile Gap. 

Up to the fall of Antwerp a gap 
of fifty miles in the fighting line, 
from Lille to the sea, lay open. This 
gap commanded the routes to Dun¬ 
kirk, to Calais, to Boulogne — to all 
the important French Channel ports. 
It commanded also an easy and most 
accommodating route to Paris. If the 
Germans left open that gap, it was 
because the fortress of Antwerp still 
menaced their western line of com¬ 
munication. But on October 8 Ant¬ 
werp fell. 

The gap between La Basse and 
the sea remained, to all military in¬ 
tents and purposes, open and dan¬ 
gerous. The Allies plugged it by 
various devices, but it bulged terrib¬ 
ly—it was like a bladder with a 
weak spot! Blow it up, and the 
bladder bulges in that. Blow it a lit¬ 
tle further, and the bladder breaks 
at that spot. 

The English army found its task 
cut out for it. They must drive 
the advanced German forces back 
to a line already established in the 
minds of their strategists. They 
must keep in touch with the French 
at La Basse; they must establish 
touch with the Belgians and Raw- 
llnson’s division on the west The 
second corps, detraining at St. Omer 
on October 11, went Immediately into 
action at the toughest point In the 
whole campaign—La Bassee. 

The Thin Khaki Line. 

As the critical 20th of October ap¬ 
proached, the main force under Gen¬ 
eral French extended for some twen¬ 
ty-five miles from before La Bassee 
to a point beyond Ypres; and now 
the German resistance stiffened and 
held. Neither the English nor the 
French could drive much further. But 
the line was established. And It was 
a straight line. Half formed, inse¬ 
cure, it still reached out and touched 
that Franco-Belglan defence which 
ran from the Forest Houthhoulet to, 
the sea. 

That extreme left of the British 
line—the point where It joined the 
line of its allies—^was held by Raw- 
linson’s harassed, overstretched divi¬ 
sion. And just then more Germans 
and still more Germans were rushed 
down the Belgian railroads. ‘They 
seemed to rain down on us every¬ 
where,” a spectator has said, but 
most of all they rained on that weak 
point to the left. 

Now French, "violating every rule 
of war,” had not only drawn the 
lines of his important 2nd and 3rd 
Corps very thin, but he had shot his 
last bolt of reserves. All the rein¬ 
forcements available from England- 
had been used up in filling out units. 

Fate of War in Balance. 

The Indian troops, hurried up from 
Marseilles, had been rushed to the 
front. The day when they arrived 
the English forces were hanging on 
by their eyelids. But neither In¬ 
dians nor French territorials ' nor 
BYench cavalry nor French, Jirtil lory 
seemo'.', sufficient. ; - , 

Only the 1st Corps remaiaed out 
of action. An array dods not mo-se 
in a day. While the 3nd’‘Corp3 and 
the 3rd had been battering their way 
through a twenty-flve-mile advance 
the 1st, under General Douglas Haig, 
was still coming over from its old 
position before Soissons. By the 20th 
they were detrained and ready for 
the line. 

There came that night a special 


moment of decision for General 
French,'and on his decision, perhaps, 
rested th^ fate of the Avar. He him¬ 
self has stated it undramatically in 
his dispatches. Should he use the 
1st to reinforce the 2nd and 3rd, 
thereby securing the ground won on 
the right? They were drawn thin, 
the 2nd and 3rd—thin. Among the 
stories of that trying day which cir¬ 
culated in London is this: B'rench had 
gone out to the lines, was talking to 
the line officers, as he sometimes 
does. “We can die, but we can’t hold 
out here much longer,” said a colonel. 
It’s impossible.” 

"I want only men who do the im¬ 
possible,” said French. "Hold.” 

The 2nd and 3rd were doing the 
impossible. If any military force 
since Avars began ever needed rein¬ 
forcement it was this one. 

General French, "with the air,” 
some one has said, "of a business 
man closing a deal," made his de¬ 
cision and turned in for a little 
sleep. He chose to let the 2nd Corps 
and the 3rd continue with the impos¬ 
sible. He sent che 1st Corps to the 
line about the city which has given 
name to this whole series of actions 
—Ypres. They Incorporated what 
was left of Rawllnson’s force; they 
prepared to dig in and hold. 

The Aviator’s Terrible Story. 

Ten days followed m which noth¬ 
ing decisive happened and everything 
happened. The Germans rocked their 
attack from side to side, searciilng 
for the weak spot. 7 hey gained here; 
they lost there; but the line remai.a- 
ed virtually as it had been wlien 
Haig moved up his 1st Corps. The 
British held on, and continued t-> dig 
These were days of Incessant 
battering and continual losses; the 
hospital trains running back to the 
base carried as many as four thous¬ 
and wounded in one day. 

Then came the 31st—the crucial 
day for England. 

The attacks had been growing 
stronger; across the lines the British 
heard the Germans singing as though 
working themselves up, German 
fashion, to a Berserk courage; cap¬ 
tured orders showed that the Kaiser 
had commanded a great assault 
which should clear the way to Calais 
and to Paris. 

Before the sun was high, on the 
morning of the Slst, a British aviator 
volplaned down to his own line with 
a wing damaged by shrapnel. He 
dropped from his seat pale and 
shaken. "A close call?” they asked. 
"It Isn’t that!” he said, "it’s whait 
I’ve seen—three corps, I tell you— 
against our 1st!” So he Jerked out 
his story. He had- seen the roads 
and ridges like anthills and antruns 
with men; ho had seen now batteries 
going into position; he had seen, far 
away, the crawling gray serpents, 
which were still more German regi¬ 
ments going to 'their slaughter. "And 
we’re so thin from up there!" he 
said. "And they’re so many.” 

French Offered Two Sentries! 

Hard on this came hurried news to 
headquarters from the front. The 
German artillery and a massed at¬ 
tack of German Infantry had broken 
the 1st Division of the 1st Corps, 
near Ypres; the division was going 
back; the French support was going 
back. "'We must have reinforce¬ 
ments,” said the message. “1 can aend 
you my two sentries,” replied French. 
Disaster after disaster followed. The 
Royal Scots Fusiliers, remaining too 
long in a hot place, were for their 
very valor cut off. The Germans had 
found new artillery, had found new 
artillery positions, had shelled Gen¬ 
eral Douglas Haig’s headquarters. A 
shell had burst in the house. Haig 
was outside at the time, but nearly 
every staff officer of tl» 1st Corns 
V'cm" klLod or wdAndeda* The a^y 
up there was almost headless—was 
fighting- os individuals on primitive 
fighting Instincts. 

A day’s march away from Ypres Is 
the ford where, 2,000 years ago 
Ceasar had his close call from the 
Nervii. That was the battle where 
Caesar, snatching a shield from a 
soldier, himself plunged into the 
thick of things and, acting as line 
officer and general all at once, rallied 


Roman army. General French 
the same—in modern fashion. He 
jumped Into his automobile and rush¬ 
ed to the line of the 1st Division. He 
had not so far to go as hfe thought. 
The line had retired four miles. 
Through his glasses he could.see the 
close-locked quadruple ranks of Ger¬ 
man infantrymen attacking every - 

Everywhere the English were fight¬ 
ing valiantly, but without methqd. 
They were in to the last man—even 
the regimental cooks. The officers 
of infantry and cavalry were firing-, 
with the men, their servants loading, 
spare rifles behind them. 

B’rench, assisted by Haig, became 
a headquarters staff himself. They 
say that he risked his life twenty 
times that afternoon, as his motoi* 
car took him from focus of troubie 
to focus of more trouble. He gave an 
order here; he encouraged an officer 
there. He rallied a part of the broken 
Ist Division and threw it at the flank 
of a German attack which was pro¬ 
ceeding on the reckless theory that 
the English Avere totally beaten. The 
Germans broke; the British retook 
Gheluvelt, on the original llpe. On 
this start, and partly by move after 
move of the closest and yet most 
daring strategy, but partly by the 
spirit of an army which begin.s to see 
victory, I’rench snatched back the 
positions lost on that four-mile re¬ 
tirement, and rested by midnight oiv 
the original line. 

The English had merely held, 
technically. Really, they had won the 
climacteric action in that long bat¬ 
tle which must determine the futun; 
course of this war. The cost of i,; 
was no less than the cost of other 
famous victories. 


The Awful Sacrifice. 

The Scots Guards went into that 
campaign eleven hundred Strong. 

They came out but seventy-three; 

And most of their lost thousand 
went doAvn that day before Ypres. A 
regiment of the Grenadier Guard's 
took 1,350 men to the western front. 

They had less than three hundred 
when the battle of Ypres was won! 

Most of them, too, fell in this action 
of October 31. 

In old wars a battle lasted a day 
or two; victory came in an hour, and 
it was all •over but the pursuit; the 
courier went forward to the capital; 
there were Illuminations ’ and bell 
ringings. In this new war no one, 
not even the commander, may know 
the decisive moment; the day of real 
victory blends Into days where the 
fight still goes on; to none of these 
modern batUes is there as yet an end. 

The battle of Ypres happened so 
close to the capital of Great Britain 
that officers in a hurry mad.e tte ’trip 
from London to headquarters in 
four hours. It happened In an age 
when intelligence travels by lightn¬ 
ing. It happened In a day of that 
age when every mind In the Western 
world Avas awaiting hungrily for 
news. Yet the real news—the neAvs 
that the battle of 'Ypres Avas decisive, 
on the western front, that It may 
rank Avlth Waterloo and Blenheim aoi 

for glory and for effect—Is coming i ed lo uavo vaaen piaco oeiweer 
I Vice-Admiral StUemM, sinior Na- 
ich strange times do wo live. - -- — .•.A. 


Sidelights on the Great War. 


Who Has the Poisoned Ring? 

The following letter is written by 
a BYench comtesse whose chateau is 
occurled by the Germans: 

"The Germans pillaged my cha¬ 
teau, and I learn, through my stew¬ 
ard, Avho makiaged to escape to 
Paris, that they stole, among other 
things, from my boudoir, an ancient 
Ving left by me in July last in a 
(h'awer of my secretaire. This ring 
is.'verj; beautiful I suppose it has 
terniited the finger of some officer of 
high yank. Nay! I hope it has. No¬ 
thing,would be simpler for me, in 
order to-spare the loss of human life, 
than to sign this letter and give the 
name of the pillaged chateau. I 
shall not dp so. My desire is that 
the thief sh'all wear this jewel—for 
the ring has pne little peculiarity—it 
is a poisoned .ring. The warmth of 
the finger awaliiens the sleeping pois¬ 
on. This is no\ the time to narrate 
the story of this\ terrible ring, which 
has played a pai;! in history, tjuf- 
fice it to know that whoever wears 
it dies within two'weeks. It is val¬ 
uable and splendid enough to be the 
gift of a courtier-general to his 
Kaiser. With all rtiy heart, as a 
Frenchwoman, I hope that the gift 
has been made.— (Sj^ed) Comtesse 

Simple, But Business-Like. 


in such strange times do a 

THE KAISER'S RATION. 

See where the mighty Hun, 

Yea, the All-Hlghest one. 

Second in rank to none 
'Mongst all creation 
Bowing his kingly head, 

J'ust as the poor Is fed 
Under his latest bread 
Organization. 

Hero yij|ere his Teuton kind 
Scarce might expect to find 
Meekness of heart and mind. 
Modesty humble. 

See we the kingly soul 
Taking his dally dole. 

Though, if he seized the whole. 
No one dare grumblel 
Then let us turn our eyes 
■Where, 'neatb the Belgian skies. 
Famished, a people cries. 

Shorn of Its riches; 

Where, in a land deflld.-. . 
Wrecked by that tfonkifn 
Mother arid Helpless, child 
Starve in the dltdhesl 'c- 
Aye, on a people weak, 

■W^o have but dared to seek 
Justice, thy legions wreak 
Vengeance Infernal. 

Hark where from sea to sea 
All the world halleth thee 
Earth’s greatest Pharisee, 
Humbug eternal I 

—Touchstone, 



MAKING NEWS. 

An amusing story is told of edi¬ 
torial ingenuity. Some years ago the 
first three horses in the Lincoln Han¬ 
dicap were Ob, Dean Swift, and 
Roseate Dawn. A press agency in 
London wired the result to an Aus¬ 
tralian paper as follows: “Lincoln 
Ob Dead Swift Roseate Dawn.” 

The sub-editor who was in charge 
had never heard of the Lincoln Han¬ 
dicap, and for some time puzzled 
vainly over the mysterious message. 
B’inally he came to the conclusion 
that ’’Ob’’ must stand for obit, the 
Latin word expressing a death notice. 
He accordingly turned out the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph, which duly ap- 
■eared in print:— 

“We deeply regret to announce the 
death at Lincoln of the celebrated 
Dean Swift, the author of that fa¬ 
vourite hymn, ‘The Roseate Hues of 
Early Dawn.” 

It is not on record whether he was 
promoted for his smartness. 

Judge—You admit, then, that you 
stole the loaf of bread? 

Woman Prisoner—Yes, your honor. 

Judge-^What have you to say for 
yourself? 

Woman—Nothing, your honor. It 
it was lace or jewelry 1 might plead 
kleptomania, but we \ can't work that 
when it’s bread. 

“Who is that lady dressed in black 
mother?” asked Bobby, as he sat 
with his mother in a train. 

“That is a Sister of Charity, my 
boy,” replied his mother. 

Bobby pondered deeply for a mo¬ 
ment, and then he said: “Which is 
she, mother, B’aith or Hope?” 

HIS EXPERIENCE. 

"The fighting in Belgium Avas 
child’s play with what I went through 
during the Crimean War," said a vet¬ 
eran to one of Kitchener’s recruits. 

"I suppose" yOu had ■ some exciting 
experiences,” replied the recruit. 

“Well, I should say so. My regi 
ment was ordered to charge u fort 
We dashed amid a storm of grape 
and canister into the very midst of 
the enemy, and not a 'man escaped to 
tell the tale. Every man from the 
colonel to the drummer boy was kill¬ 
ed.” 

"How did you manage to escape?” 

"Weil, you see, I Avas at home pn 
furlough at the time.” 

“Sis won’t be able to see you to¬ 
night, Mr. Jones,” said her little 
brother. “She’s had a tur-blo acei- 

“Is that so? What happened?” 

“.Ml her hair got burned up.” 

“Good heaA'cns! Was she burn¬ 
ed?” 


CANDLE—AND DYNAMITE. 

One night a nuiraiber of players, 
forsaking for once talk of shop, were 
discussing the wonders of invention 
and of discovery during the past 
century, when Do Wolf Hopper got 
fresh. 

During the lull in the conversation 
the tail comedian ventured to ob¬ 
serve, Avitb becoming gravity, that 

him the most wonderful of inven- 

ns was dynamite. 

‘Why dynamite?” asked someone, 
falling for Hopper’s gag. 

"Because there’s nothing in the 
world that can hold a candle to it,” 
said Hopper. 

■Whereupon they chased him from 
the place. 

‘Why are you moping there, 
Dick?” 

" ve no one to play with.” 

Yell, go and fetch BYeddie next 

“Oh, I played with him yesterday, 
and I don’t suppose he’s well enough 
' come out yeL” 

OFF TO THE TRENCHES. 


gel- 
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"I am very proud of you. Blarry, 
but promise me one thing—do see 
that the sheets are properly aired be¬ 
fore going to bed each night.” 

“How are you today?” said a Scot¬ 
tish landlord to one of his tenants or 
meeting him on the road. 

“Vera wool, sir, vera weel,” ans¬ 
wered John, in his usual way. “glr 
it wlsna for the rheumatism in mj 
richt leg.” 

“Ah, well, Joihn, be thankful, for 
there i.s no mistake, you are getting 
old like the rest of us, and old age 

“/tuld age, sir-” replied John. "I 
woii'er to hear ye. Aiild age has 
naething to do wi’t. Here’s my ither 
leg jist as auld, an’ it is quite sound 
and fioople yet” 


QUICK-CHANGE ARTIST. 

My friend was talking about a very 
remarkable piece of “high finance.” 

'It looks marvellous,” he said, "but 
there is nothing really marvellous 
about It All that such a job;'sequires 
is perfect unscrupulousness. 

"In that it is like Jones. Jones 
was a millworker, and o 
came to work without any 
coffee. Smith, on the o 
had a jug of coffee that wasil 
den with rich milk. 

"Just before the lunch hour the 
milkless Jopes began to teft'i Smith 
stories about strange thefts^T j 

‘“Some of these thieves '11 takej 
the hat off your head without youri 
knowin’ It,’ he said. 

"‘No!’ said Smith] 

" Some of ’em ’ll take the coat _ 

your back while you’re sleepin’ In tlie 

‘•’No!’ 

"The milkless Jones, . 
whistle blew then sent Smith Off dn 
some trifling errand. A quick mai- 
Ipulatlon followed, and poor Smijth 
said, on his return: 

“ ‘ It’s right what you was tellin’ 
me about them thieves, for bloAvea 
if one of ’em ain’t gone and takea 
the milk out of ray coffee.’ ” I 

“Uncle .loe” Cannon was asked 
what he thought of the outlook for 
the Republican party in 1916, and 
he answered with a story. 

'A black man was arrested for 
horse-stealing while I was prosccu- 
tlng-Attorney In Vermillion county,” 
he said, "and was placed on trial 
after being duly indicted. When liis 
day in court came he was taken be¬ 
fore the judge and I solemnly read 
the charge in the indictment to him. 

" 'Are you guilty or not?’ I ask¬ 
ed. 

“The black man rolled uneasily in 
his chair. ‘Weil, boss,’ he finally said, 
‘ain’t dat the very thing we’re about 
to try?’” _ 

QUARRELSOME. 

“But why did you leave your I 
place?” the lady asked the would 
cook. 

“To tell the truth, mum. I just 
couldn’t stand the way the master 
an’ the missus used to quarrel, 

“Dear me! Dou you mean to say 
that they actually used to quarrel?” 

“Yls, mum, all the time. When it 
wasn’t me an’ him, :' 


Little MInkley had talked foii i 
hour on the subject of evolution. 

“And. now, my dear Miss Blister- 
ton, do you believe In the missing 
link?” he said, in conclusion. 

“Yes, I do now,” replied the fair 
maiden; “though I didn’t until 
sam you." 


An Englishwoman serving as a 
Red Cross nurse with the Russian 
troops writes:—- 

We were in Lodz four awful days, 
and got out just in time. A won¬ 
derful evacuation; everything wts 
taken out, leaving the enemy a town 
empty of everything Valuable. Our 
hospital was not hit In, the bombard¬ 
ment, but two houses on either side 
were. One feels such Absolute con¬ 
fidence in these quiet,'business-like 
Russians. Panic, I am sure, is a 
word unknown to them.: Everything 
is slow, ordered, inevitable; they are 
not depressed if they Vetire or elat¬ 
ed if they advance: they suffer with 
absolute stoicism, and ^e as simple 
as children. , 

T love the Avay they ask your help. 

In the street and in hospital, and 
stop you ^o tell you long, and also to 
me unintelligible, tales ■ of adventure 
and narrow escapes, ijask you ito 
read and 'vsrrlte their leiters, post or 
address them, mend theSr clothes, or 
keep their money, just I because you 
are dressed as a sister, and so are 
sure to be useful and interested. 
'They are the same with their officers; 
they seem more like comrades, and 
their devotion is wonde^l.” 

Would Turn Pirate. 

There Is quite the Nelson touch 
about a conversation which Is report- 
baive taken place, between 
-dmiral StUeman, Senior Na¬ 
val Officer at the Port of Liveri>ool, 
and the skipper of a British trawler. 

"If I see a German submarine, may 
I ram it?” Inquired the latter, anx¬ 
ious, no doubt, to obtain expdrt opin¬ 
ion. "As a non-combatani” the 
Vice-Admiral replied, “you might be 
hung as a pirate. And bovi would 
know whether the sul^arlne 
_German or British?’* "But sup¬ 
pose,” urged! the pertinaoioua sklp- 
)r, “that I was quite certain it was 
_ German?” "I cannot advlseil you,” 
said the other,, "as a non-ooinbat- 
smt to run into anything.” "But sup- 
posh,” persisted the skipper, “that 
the wheel jammed, and I ran doAvn 
the submarine by accident?” “Well,” 
the Vice-Admiral admitted, “you 
could not do better than that” 

Failure—But a Brave Man. 

A soldier who had felled In busi¬ 
ness and was absolutely on i his up¬ 
pers when his father took^hlm in 
and g&fo him a job, ■writes: 

- "My jdear father, people k„_.. — 
t a l Atiure an'd the people jrfb right 
am. 1 have always been a ppor pro¬ 
vider and ne’er-do-well, albeit a well 
meaning one. 1 am afraid attOT this I 
shall bo worse off than eArer, for 1 
have one leg less thsm I used 'tb have. 
Still, I am quite satisfied so. I feel I 
■have at last done one little useful 
thing. I have suffered a great deal 
since they amputated my right leg 

- twelve days ago, and I suffer 

It’s a strange thing, though, 
for I who am such a terrible coward, 
love to feel this pain, for it keeps 
reminded of the fact that I, the ne' 
do-well, even belong to the multitude 
of the glorious mutilated. Do not ' tell 
my wife I hUAre but one 1^. She does 
know It as yet and I rather she 
should not until I am out—If God 
wills It that I shall ever be." i 

Zeppelins or Spiders? 

A story la told of a young Frenrii 
woman who observed Avlth punctil¬ 
iousness the wartime precautions o 
dered by the police. 

She kept the shutters closed 
htghtfall and the curtains ' pulled! 
doAvn, so that not a speck of Ughtj 
would escape from her apartments.. 
But one night, when reading the! 
'newspaper, she said that she had\ 
reached the limit ' 

The ncAvspapers said that if the 
Zeppelins came all persons must go 
into the cellar.-?. She told her friends 
,she would not go down Into the cel- 
;lar. 

“I do not care a fig for the Z . 
pellns,” she said. "It Is no use ask¬ 
ing me. I ■will not go do-vra into the 
cellar.” 

“But why?" asked her friends. "Be¬ 
cause,” she replied, "I am afraid of 
spiders.” 

“Bring Me a Chair.' 

One of the most heroic deeds of the 
war occurred during the battle of the 
Suez Canal. The second shell which 
struck H.M.S. Hardlnge exploded 
'Within a few feet of Canal Pilot Ca- 
_ who was directing the naviga¬ 
tion of the boat from the bridge. It 
took off his left leg above the knee 
and seriously injured his left arm. 

"Bring mo a chair and I’ll get c 
with the job,” he said, with a grim 
smile, and while the ship surgeon 
dressed the stump Nf Carew’s leg and 
bandaged the lacerated arm the pilot i 
continued calmly to direct the boat’s 
cour-ie, even insisting at one point on 
tnrni’ng the wheel with the still use¬ 
ful arm. Then he fainted and a 
carried below. 


years ago,” he says, "because the 
Greenock girl he Avanted preferred 
another chap who was earning a few 
shillings a week more. One , day 
when wounded he noticed another 
British soldier belonging to a Scot¬ 
tish regiment whose face seemed fa¬ 
miliar. He crawled over and found 
as the chap for whom he had 
thrown over. He boro no ill- 
and started talking, -when he 
found that this chap in turn had been 
thrown over for another man, who 
was jilted and was actually serv- 
in the same regiment as the first 
. though they didn’t know each 
other.” 

The Jolly Jack Tar. 
Bluejacket Avith a taste for 
ne writes to the sender of a 
parcel: — 

“Dear-I’m glad that so well 

a can knit. My wrist is quite 
warm now, thanks to your mitt; and 
the usefullest present that ever I’ve 
is your jolly fine tin of good 
vaseline. 

“To a soldier you write your nice 
little letter, but it came to a sailor, 
which I hope you like better. As he 
walks on the deck and Avatches stars 
twinkle very grateful he'll be to Dolly 
Aldwinckle.—Yours, —r.” 

Trodden Down by Germans. 

A despatch from Berlin says that 
because the inhabitants of Lille, a 
city of France occupied by the Ger¬ 
mans, made a demonstration in hon- 
f a group of prisoners of war 
brought into the city, the German 
military authorities In control im¬ 
posed a tax of 600,000 francs ($100,- 
000) to be paid by the city. The 
people of Lille also were forbidden to 
leave their homes between 6 p.m. and 
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Kaiser’s Love of Blood 


A thoughtful reader of The Fam¬ 
ily Herald and -Weekly Star in To¬ 
ronto, Kansas, U.S.,. sends us the 
following clipping from an old news¬ 
paper of B'eibruary, 190'5, AVlhich is of 
Interest at the present time: 

"The Germans are unable to' un¬ 
derstand that side of the Kaiser’s 
character which drives hiim to Idll 
every year hundreds of animals, of- 
' m In a very unsportsmanlike man- 

The Kaiser recently boasted of 
having killed 60,000 animals, and 
added: "When I think of the enor¬ 
mous number of animals in my for¬ 
ests I feel sometimes like BYederlck 
the Great at Kolin, when he cried to 
his trooips: 'Dogs, do you then live 


forever’ I Ihope to double or triple 
my record of killings within the next 
ten years. If I cannot have a real 
Avar it is some satisfaction that j 
can at least practice shooting in my 
forests." Even the physicians In at¬ 
tendance upon the Emperor are 
sometimes alarmed at his passion 
for hunting. “I did not know,” said 
one of them recently, "that his love 
of hunting amounted to a mania, biit 
this I now know to ibe so: The 

Kaiser has a passion. for ;^eddlug 
blood, and his surroundings are well 
aware that it is this passion which 
cause him to feel an unnatural sat¬ 
isfaction whenever he signs a death 
sentence. 

“The fact Is. that during his whole 
reign he Ihos never commuted a doatii 
sentence, even in cases where the 
minister of Justice has recommend¬ 
ed mercy.” 
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Ci!Dwn BrancT 

CORN SYRUP 



Fifty Thousand Children 

Eat It Every Day! 


*LII»Y ’WHITK” 1» a pure white Com 
Syrspk not so pronou n ced in flavor aa 
“Cmmi Try it. 

Th« Canada Starch Co., Limited 

• Bead OBica > MoatreeL 


Easily, fifty thousan<i rosy cheeked, 
happy 6cys and girls enjoy “Crown 
Brand” Corn Syrup and Bread, every 
d ay in the year. Their mothers know 
that “Crown Brand” and Bread is 
a perfect diet—completely balanced 
—with the rich nutriment that boys 
and gfirls need to grow. 

The splendid food value of “Crown 
Brand” is one of its greatest attract¬ 
ions to parents who think. 


A»K YOUR OROCCR—IN 



An eminent physician lays 
down these simple rules 
for better health: 


1 . — Drink a great deal of "^^ter. 

2 . —Eat very much more slowly. 

3 . —Alwa3rs chew your food well 

4 . — Be sure to have plenty of 

chewing gum on hand 
Begin chewing shortly after 
the meal and chew until all 
“fullness” disappears from 
the region of the belt 

Be sure of the Perfect Gum 
in the Perfect Package—made 
clean, kept clean—sealed air¬ 
tight: ' . 

WRIGLEY'S 


(Two Flavors) 




after every meal 

































































